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TO 
Mr. EDMUND WODEHOUSE. 


On the Pitt-Club Dinner, at Nor- 
wich, on Thursday, the 17th 
October 1822. 


Burghclere, 29 Oct. 1822. 
SIR; 


I see you have been Chair- 


nan of one of those bands of fools 
(or knaves) called Pitt-Chibs. 
Perhaps the heroes, upon these 
occasions, partake of both ; for the 
two are by-no means incompa- 
tible. Last winter, -you, in your 
place in Parliament, thought pro- 
per to censure my conduct in 
going into the county of Norfolk to 
preach my politics. As parlia- 
ment-man 1 do not meddle with 
you; but, as a Chairman of a 
Pitt-Club I do meddle with you; 
and, if I do not do you justice, it 
shall be for want of ability, and 
not for want of inclination. 

Some people have wondered 
why this Club should have met 
now, at the end of two years not 





meeting. There is no accounting 
for the conduct of fools; and 
where are there fools equal to 
those, who, without profit in view, 
have been the eulogists of Pitt 
and his systent? That the Jews, 
the loan-jobbers, all the tribe 
that have grown up out of the 
paper-money, should praise his 
name, is natural enough: he was 
their creator as much as he who 
kills a horse and flings him in 
a ditch is a creator of maggots. 
But, it does seem strange, that 
there should be creatures, calling 
themselves men, to sing the praises 
of this fellow, when they see their 
estates moving regularly off out of 
their hands into those of the Jews 
and loan-jobbers, in virtue of his 


system. The fact is, however, 


these stupid things are eaten up 
with aristocratical pride, with a 
sort of mental scrofula. They 
see the mass of the people rising 
above them in spite of all they 
cando. They hate them accord- 
ingly. They would bite them 
with their teeth, if they could. 
They curse them without ceasing ; 
1 
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and they look upon Pitt as the 
nian who set an example in op- 
pressing the people, which work 
of oppressing they wish to sce 
followed up. 

Pitt, whatever light we view 
him in, was one of the worst pub- 
lic men that ever lived. An apos- 
tate in politics, in the first place. 
In the next place the proposer of 
more cruel laws than any man 
that had ever lived before him. 
Callous, unfeeling, to a proverb. 
A violator of the laws so notorious 
as to stand screened by more 
bills of indemnity than any man 
that has ever lived, even up to 
this day. He was detected, and 
that, too, by accident, of having 
lent public money without interest 
to two Members of Parliament, to 
help them to make their instal- 
ments upon a loan fo the public, 
for which they were receiving in- 
terest. This he did clandestinely: 
the fact came out, years after- 
wards, by accident; or, rather, 
because he was opposing his own 
creature Addington. And, there 
stands the act of parliament which 
protected him from punishment 
for this act! And this is the man 
whose memory you cherish and 
extol ! 

However, alter all, Pitt was 
more fool than he was any thing 





speech upon this occasion, which 
was curious enough; [ mean your 
second speech, which the news- 
papers give us in the words that 
[ am going to quote. Your eu- 
logy on Pitt, at the outset; the 
stuff, the execrably stupid stuff, 
that your cousin, the Colonel, put 
forth about reform and reformers ; 
these I shall pass over; but, be- 
fore the thing was over, there was 
something took place which was 
really worthy of public attention, 
though coming forth from such a 
band of blockheads. The heaven- 
born Minister was very naturally 
followed by the greatest Captain 
in the world ; and this bright youth 
was as naturally sueceeded by 
those even brighter youths, the 
family of Wodehouse, and the 
“* House of Kimberley ;” and who 
the devil ever heard of this 
‘* House” before! House, in- 
deed! Aye, aye: you may en- 
deavour to keep up this humbug : 
the “* Ffouse ef Kimberley” and 
fire off against the “‘ House of 
Quidenham ;” but the people of 
England will laugh at the pompous 
and futile attempt at imposing 
upon them. They know well, 
that any two “* Houses” of common 
mechanics have, upon an average, 
as much understanding and talent, 


‘if not a great deal more, than 


else. And here I am led to your) those two Houses. Cannot shoo 
| 
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(flying, at least) so well, perhaps ; 
earmot sit a hunter so well; do 
not so well understand the means 
of protecting and cherishing that 
inestimable part of the creation, 
the pheasants, partridges and 
hares ; but, as to understanding 
in all other things; as to mental 
capacity and public spirit; as to 
fitness for the doing of any thing 
useful to the nation; as to any of 
these, where are the two houses 
of common mechanics, who would 
turn their backs upon the two 
‘‘ Houses” in question ? 

Of this nonsense about the 


=" 


Houses, 1 have, however said} 


enough: I now come to matter 
more interesting. A man of the 
name of Exwin proposed the 
health of ‘“‘ His Majesty’s Minis- 
ters.” This brought a sort of 
answer from you; and this an- 
swer was the interesting part of 
the proceedings. But, we must 
first hear this Elvin, who, it will 
be perceived, applauded the Mi- 
nisters, because they were now 
doing what Pitt, if he had been 
still alive, would have done. You 
were precisely of an opposite 
opinion! However, we must hear 
you both, beginning with the stuff 
of this man Exwry, who, I dare 
say, is a pretty hearty eater of 
taxes. I donot like to fill up my 
paper, or to employ any part of 





my space, with the spoutings of a 
thing likethis E.wrn ; but, foolish 
as the man is, he put forth that 
which is, at this moment, passing 
in the minds of the whole of his 
kidney. His speech is a set apo- 
logy for the Ministers; a sort of 
showing of cause, why their old 
adherents should not quit them. 
Your speech, was an answer to 
this; and, therefore, despicable 
as the scene was in other respects, 
contemptible as were the actors 
in themselves considered, the thing 
became, from this cause, a matter 
of interest. 

“In estimating the character of 
an Administration, great results 
should be looked to, the times in 
which that Administration rules, 
and the difficulties it has to con- 
tend with. (Applause.) If by these 
tests a wise and upright Govern- 
ment was to be tried, the present 
Ministry of this country would be 
entitled to the highest gratitude. 
Whatever might have been the dis- 
tress under which this kingdom 
had laboured, there was one fact 
beyond contradiction—since the 
principles of Mr. Pitt had been 


acted upon, this country had ad- 
vanced in wealth, had risen in manu- 


factures, had made vast extensions 


in its commercial relations, and had 
taken rapid strides in the perfec- 
tion of the fixe arts, and finally, the 
military character of the kingdom 
had excited the admiration and was 
the terror of the surrounding nations, 
(Cheers.) Whatever might have 
been occasionally said of invasions 
upon the liberties of the people, 
made since the principles of Mr, 
Pitt were first acted upon, and he 
was convinced upon a dispassionate 
view and deep consideration of the 
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subject, (and Mr. Elwin would 
even identify the acts of the pre- 
sent administration,) would be 
found that the liberties of the people 
had not in the least suffered in their 
hands. The Government of. this 


country, by their dissemination of 


knowledge, by that act alone de- 
monstrated the wisdom, the purity, 
and the frecdom of the country. 
—(Applause.)—A corrupt and fool- 
ish government would never have 
so widely diffused knowledge, and 
among an enlightened people a 
eorrupt government could not stand. 
—(Cheers.) If he looked at the 
prosperity of the manufactures, the 
increase of the commerce, the er- 
tension of the towns, at the magnificence 
of our docks, he viewed with won- 
der these vast establishments, and 
considered the wra of this govern- 
ment as one unrivalled in the 
annals of any country. As to the 
military character of this country, no 
nation surpasses it, and it bears a 
name for fame and for character 
far greater than when Mr. Pitt first 
applied his talents to the; govern- 
ment of the country. It would be 
both tedious and unnecessary to go 
through a detail of the many. years 
since the principles of Mr. Pitt 
were first acted upon by the Ad- 
ministration of this eountry up to 
the present period. During these 
years this country has vastly im- 
proved in wealth, in arts, in com- 
merce, and in her armies. These 
were the emblems of a Govern- 
nient, not of ruin and corruption 
and folly, but of an Administration 
wisely adapted to its genius, its 
powers, and its prosperity, Mr, 
Elwin knew that there was an ev- 
ception to that prosperity, but no 
man would say that any country 
could be well in all its interests.— 
Some distress must happen to eny 
country, and more especially one of 
so free a character as ours. The 
Hon. Gentleman would not under- 
value the extent of the agricultural 
distress, but that must be left to 
the working of lateral events. How- 








ever greivous, the Government 
might consider it not to be.in their 
power to prevent the extension of 
the evil, yet there could be no 
doubt that short/y, through the wise 
adminisiration of affairs, their pros- 
perity would again return. It would 
return Mr. Elwin had not the 
smallest doubt, and would afford an 
additional proof of the elasticity of 
the country, which adjusts itself to 
its various situations. It had been 
anticipated by those. opposed to 
the principles of Mr. Pitt, that 
in consequence of the distress 
which the country now laboured 
under, the supporters of his prin- 
ciples would be considerably dimi- 
nished, but it would be seen that 
they were supported as they ought 
to be by those who think that the 
principles of Mr. Pitt secured for 
all in this isle their rights and 
property. And if the constitution 
terminated to-morrow, Mr. Elwin 
would still think this country im- 
debted to Mr. Pitt for the constitu- 
tion holding together so long.—These 
sentiments were so deeply im- 
pressed upon the minds of all pre- 
sent, that the Hon. Gent. could not 
doubt the reception the toast 
would meet with. The anticipation 
of their opponents was answered 
by the number and respectability 
of the company assembled. ft 
would mark the deliberation with 
which the principles of Mr. Pitt 
had been adopted, and which 
would not be shaken by a distress 
among such complicated interests. 
They would look back to the time 
when the countries of Europe were 
in a similar situation, from which 
they have been restored, and have 
returned to prosperity—a _pros- 
perity which fe trusted this country 
would again behold. Mr. Elwin 
would not reiterate the grounds up- 
on which he thought His Majesiy’s 
Ministers were entitled to the sup- 
port of the kingdom. Upon these 
grounds he thought their assistance 
ought to be given, which he trusted 
would be continued to the Admi- 
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nistration through all their difficul- 
ties.’’—( Cheers.) ) 


To ask this empty-headed and 
full- bellied taxeater (for I am 
sure he is one), how there came 
to be all these “difficulties” at 
the end of so long a career of 
“wisdom and success;” to ask 
him how there comes to be a 
“doubt” about the country’s “ re- 
turning to prosperity ;” to ask him 
where he learned, that “ no coun- 
“try could be well in all its inte- 
‘* rests” at one and the same time; 
to ask the taxeater, WHY “ some 
** distress must exist in every coun- 
“try, and more especially in one 
** of so free a character as ours; ” 
to beseech him, in the name of 
all that is foolish, to tell us what 
he means by the “ working of /a- 
teral events ;” to ask an old hum- 
drum of the name of Harvey 
(who afterwards spoke) what he 
meaned by “ anticipating the re- 
“* vival of agriculture as completely 
“* as that of commerce ;” to ask this 
fellow what he meaned, by our 
‘waiting for the return of pros- 
perity, and suffering boldly” in 
the meanwhile; to ask him how 
those “ severe trials,” of which 
he spoke, came, if the affairs of 
the country had been managed so 
“wisely” as he said they had ; 
to put questions like these; to 
question at all such persons, would 
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feelings of gratitude. 
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be’a waste of time; and, there- 
fure, I shall come, at once, to 
your speech, which lets us a little 
into the views and intentions of 
those, who are able to give the 
Ministers support by the powerful 
eloquence of AYE, or NO. There 
was a Dr. Hay (airue bred man, 
I dare say) who spoke for the 
Church! Pull your hat off, Sir! 
But, stop: we will hear the Re- 
verend Doctor by-and-by, after 
we have enjoyed the pleasure of 
hearing you. You were called 
up by the drinking of your health, 
which, it appears, the crew did in 
a very clamourous manner, and 
this they would not have done, if 
they had expected from you that 
which they got. 


“Mr. Wopenkouse in rising to 
return his acknowledgments for the 
distinguished manner in which his 
health had been drank, he hoped, 
would have no difficulty in believ- 
ing it never was with more intense 
He felt this 
compliment not only as Chairman 
of the Meeting—not only as a pri- 
vate individual, hut more particu- 
larly as the Representative of the 
County, in which distinguished si- 
tuation it had been their pleasure 
to place him. That he had been 
thought worthy of such a situation, 
he should cherish with feelings of 
the liveliest satisfaction. . Never 
should he forget also that he was 
chosen too at a time of distress, 
but still they must give him leave 
to declare (even if their political 
connexions were now to terminate for 
ever, at the same time that he la- 
mented that any difference should 
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exist, and cherished those princi- 
ples which were implanted at his 
birth), that his conduct in Parlia- 
ment is to his own bosom free from 
every remorse.—(Great cheers.) 
After that declaration, ond the 
manner in which it was received, 
he trusted, he might say, that the 
sense of the county was unchanged 
by season and untired by time.— 
(Loud and continued cheering.) In 
expressing any opinion of public 
allairs or in dissenting from the 
sentiments of those to whose judg- 
ment he paid the utmost deference, 
they must allow him, in justice to 
himself and to the station in which 
they had placed him, that he could 
not believe that we are justified 
in sitting still and saying things will 
come lo rights, The company must 
forgive him for observing that it 
cannot be irrevelant to the pro- 
ceedings of the day, that, looking 
to the principles of Mr. Pitt, he 
could not bring himself to believe, 
bearing in view the necessitous 
times in which he acted, he sever 
could believe that, taking a correct es- 
timate of the interest ef the landed 
property, that great Minister’ would not 
have effected a more equitable adjust- 
ment. Mr. Pitt would never have 
sought up the rnin of the one interest 
Jor the benefit of the other. 'This con- 
viction the meeting must pardon 
him for introducing. It was the re- 
sult of intense thought, and whatever 
errors of judgment he might form, 
it would be the constant study of 
his life to have a just estimation 
of those friends whom he had the 
honour of representing.”—(Great 
applause.) 


So! And this is the conclusion 
that intense thought had brought 
you to! It would be curious to 
ascertain what sort of a thing 
thinking, in a pate like thine, is! 
However, not to pester ourselves 
with the natural philosophy of the 


| matter, this is the conclusion that 


intense thought had brought you 
to; namely, that, if Pitt had lived, 
and continued to be minister, the 
country would have been in a 
better situation than it now is; and 
that the land people would not 
have been reduced in the way that 
they now are. 


Thus, then, you are at complete 
variance with Exwry, aad with, 
apparently, a majority of the 
crew that were got together around 
you. They ‘toasted the present 
Whitehall set, for what? Because 
they had followed in the steps of 
Pitt ; and you say, that the only 
dislike that you have to them is 
grounded on an opinion, that he 
would not have done what this 
Whitehall set have done. This is 
the result of your intense thought ; 
and, of course, you mean to vole 
against those pretty gentlemen! 
Ah! it is too late! Too late to 
effect what you have most at 
heart! You must cease to be what 
you are before any thing that you 
want done can be done. I thank 
God: yes, my gratitude to God 
may not be so “ intense” as your 
gratitude to the crew; but, it is 
a great deal more sincere; my 
thanks. to God, that it is impos- 
sible for the land people to re- 
ceive relief as long as the ‘‘ House 


of Kimberley” retains its present 
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power! I thank God for this with 
all my heart and all my soul and 
allmy strength! But, of this more 
by-and-by, when I have examined 
the question, with regard to which 
you were at issue with an appa- 
rent majority of the crew. 

First, however, let us take a 
look at that crew, and see who and 
what they were. From the names 
that are given in print, the crew 
appears to have consisted of par- 
sons, dead-weight people, place- 
men, pensioners and taxgatherers. 
It is curious enough, that the per- 
son who is represented as having 
sit on your right hand should have 
been a dead-weight man and a 
parson too! This crew I should 
formerly have viewed with feel- 
ings of anger. I should have re- 
gretted, that, agreeably to the 
prayer in Swirr’s poem of the 
Legion-Club, the devil did not 
come with ‘“ poker fiery red ” and 
dispatch the impudent and inso- 
lent crew. Very different are my 
feelings now. The crew has to 
suck their supporters: the crew 
has now to drain the veins of those 
who have always supported the 
crew against the people. It is now 
a work of justice that is going on. 
The crew suck as hard as ever; 
but, they have now got their 
mouths applied to the right places. 
They have now got the once-bully- 


|ing jolterheads under an evacuat- 
ing process. Land! aye, land, 
if you like! But, no rents, if you 
please, as long as they are wanted 
for ‘our brave defenders” and 
their wives and children! Let it 
goon! Oh, God! Let nothing be 
done to check the progress of 
i ickcea . 3 .... but, I am an- 
ticipating: itis my business, first, 
to examine the’question, witk re- 
gard to which you ‘were at issue 
with the crew. 

It appears to me, Sir, that, in 
spite of your “ intense” thought, 
the crew were right, you wrong; 
and, I now proceed to give you 
my reasons for this opinion, The 
crew say, that the present Minis- 
ters are worthy of their applause, 
because they have trodden and do 
tread in the steps of Pitt. You 
extol Pitt; but, you say, that the 
present Ministers do not tread, 
and have not trodden, in his steps. 
‘Itis pity you did not even attempt 
to produce any thing like proof of 
what you said. In the absence 
of any such attempt, may I ask 
you whether these men have been 
more backward than Pitt was to 
make loans, issue exchequer hills, 
subsidize Prussians and Austrians, 
and restore Bourbons? Whether 
they have not most religiously 
kept up all the Barracks and 
Arsenals and Depots and Military 
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Academies, that he founded ? 
Whether their system of ruling 
Ireland be not precisely that 
adopted by him. Whether they 
have not suspended the Habeas 
Corpus Act with as little cere- 
mony as he ever did, and got 
passed as many bills of indemnity? 
You will remind us, perhaps, of 
Wat, and the like of him, who 
made such a figure in the time of 


the immortal Pitt. To be sure, 


_ this was what England had never 


dreamed of before; but, Sir, be 
just, and allow, that we have had 
the happiness and honour to pos- 
sess our Olivers and Edwardses. 
And, if we have not some cf the 
things which Pitt gave the nation, 
recollect, we have Six-Acts ! 

Yes, you will say, perhaps, al! 
this is very well: but, the ‘‘ dand- 
ed interest !” Well, Sir, and what 
of that? Did Pitt do more for 
the great land-people than has 
been done of late years? Pray, 
bear in mind, that he was dead 
long before it was made a trans- 
portable offence to be in search of 
pheasants and hares! Aye, but 
“he would have effected a more 
equitable adjustment.” What do 
you mean, Sir? ‘ Equitable ad- 
justment!”” Adjustment of what? 
Why, surely, you do not mean 
dak beets en Ee Oh! no! You 
never can mean to “ rob the pub- 
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lic creditor ;” you never can 
mean “a breach of national 
faith!” A Wodehouse, a hero 
of “the House of Kimberley ” 
can never mean that! And yet, 
God forgive me, I was almost 
tempted to think that you did 
mean something of this sort! 
This adjustment is an ugly word 
to make use of in such a case. 
An adjustment means a setting of 
things to rights. But, Sir, what 
is there that you find wrong? Is 
not every part of the wise plans 
of the “ great man” in the fair 
way of being fulfilled? He made 
a paper-money not convertible 
into gold and silver until peace; 


? 


and then convertible into gold and 
silver. To be sure, his successors 
did not come to gold so soon as he 
intended ; but, do yow not find that 
they came to gold soon enough! 
Or, do you blame them for their 
tardiness in following up the plans 
of your “great man!” Have 
they been too long in coming to 
gold payments?’ Oh! how this 
trickles down your back like hot 
lead! You feel the pinch: I 
know you do: but, you do not 
feel a tenth part of what you 
will feel. 

“An adjustment!” About what! 
Something about the “interest of 
landed property.” Why, what do 
you want? You have the land, 





( 
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-have you not? And there are 
only forty poachers in one gaol at 
a time for setting their foot on the 
land at improper hours! What 
do you want more? What could 
Pitt have done for landed pro- 
perty more than this? To hear 
your complaints against the Mi- 
nisters, one would be apt to be- 
lieve, that they had taken your 
land away; when, God knows 
.their hearts, they have been con- 
stantly engaged in the most 
anxious endeavours to preserve it 
to you. Remember the Reports 
of 1817, and the Acts that fol- 
lowed those Green Bag Reports. 
Remember how anxious the Mi- 
nisiers were to preserve the 
from the 
grasp of the mighty Spenceans! 
Remember how nobly they re- 
solved to ‘‘ pursue the stern path 
of duty,” in order to prevent those 
numerous and formidable bodies 
from actually seizing on the land, 
ousting the occupiers and making 
What men 
have ever taken such care of the 
land as these very Ministers have ? 
But, rents! Ah! those are other 
faings! To haye rents and land 
too and a transporting law about 
game into the bargain seem to be 
a little too much! I know you 
can have no rents, and I told you 
so last year; and this is under- 


? 


“‘ landed property 


a new division of it! 





stood by the Ministers, of course. 
Your orator, Erwin, must have 
known this very well; but, where 
is the harm of this? If you do 
not, I mean if the landlords, or, 
rather, those who call themselves 
landlords, do not get the rents, 
somebody else get them. They are 
not thrown away, I assure you. 
They go into the hands, upon the 
backs, and inté the bellies, of as 
nice a set of gentlemen and ladies 
as ever lived. A part of them are 
laid out in the black-balling and 
the curling of whiskers; and, what 
is more graceful and military ? 
Mr. Erwin laid great stress on 
what the nation had gained in 
But, is it 
to have this gain without paying 
for it? To have such things with- 
out cost is impossible. There were 
some persons who thought that it 
was not worth while to gain “ glo- 
rious victories” by the means of 
Russians, Austrians and Prus- 
There -were others who 
did not covet the honour of hay- 
ing an army of Hanoverians sta- 
tioned in England for so many 
years. There were some who even 
grudged the cost of the imznortal 
victories of the great captain, 


“* military character.” 


sians. 


whom you toasted upon this occa- 
sion, These men were Jacobins ; 
they were, according to you, “‘ ene- 
mies of the country ;” you thought 
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them people to hunt down. Well, 
then, pray be content to pay for 
the glories! And, how are they to 
be paid for except in rents ? 

The Ministers have discovered 
no disposition to prevent you from 
having rents. On the contrary, 
they have been constantly endea- 
vouring to secure you high rents. 
The Corn-Bill, the Wool-Bill, 
the Butter and Cheese and Gar- 
den-secd Bills, are all so many 
proofs of their anxious desire, that 
you should get rents. To be sure, 
they did not go the right way to 
work; but they meaned well, 
God bless them! While their 
Custom House was putting a six- 
pence upon every bushel of wheat 
grown in England; while that 
was causing the price of the bushel 
to rise sixpence, their Bank was 
causing that price to fall six shil- 
lings! But, the Ministers did 
not want the bill. They have 
always been ready to listen to 
and to adopt any scheme for giv- 
ing you rents. They have been 
by no means nice in this respect. 
They adopted the seed and butter 
schemes of Mr. Weston, which 
would have been laughed at, and 
rejected with scorn, by almost 
any other men that ever were 
Ministers m any country upon 
earth. 

In short, all that the Ministers 





want is money to pay the reckon- 
ing with! This they must have, 
or blow up the Pitt-system. Uf 
you.can tell them how to get this 
money without taking away the 
rents, they will be very much 
obliged to you, I assure you. 
Much as they value their places 
and the good things belonging to 
them, I venture to say, that they 
will give you the very fattest birth 


that ‘‘ the envy of surrounding na-. 


tions and the admiration of the 
world” affords, if you will only 
tell them how they are to get the 
means of paying the fundholders, 
the army, and all the rest of the 
THING, without taking away the 
rents. They are themselves, as 
fond of rents as other people; 
but, they are men of too much 
sense to expect, and too much 
justice to desire, rents and golden 
salaries too! Both they cannot 
have, unless you can hit upon 
some scheme that nobody else ap- 
pears even to have thought of. 
You say, that Pitt would have 
effected a more equitable adjust- 
ment ; that is tosay, that he would 
have made the matter different 
from what it is now. What you 
mean we do not know. You ap- 
pear to be very shy upon this 
point. But, at any rate, you 
must mean, that Pitt, had he been 
now alive, would have so ma- 
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naged the matter as to let the, 
landlords get rents. Let us now 
see, then, how this matter stands. 
At this moment not one penny 
of rent is paid out of the produce 
of the land. Mr. Western said 
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own throats. They would see, 
that there must be, in order to 
secure them rents and tithes, some- 
thing very much like a blowing up 
of the paper-thing. They would 
see, that to give the farmer a pro- 


that three-fourths of the farmers | /it, to give him the means of pay- 


in Essex were insolvent last year. 
The insolvency is more general 
than this over the whole race of 
farmers, taking the whole king- 
dom through. The rents, up to 
Michaelmas, will be paid to about 
one-third of their amount, or less, 
for the half year which has now 
just ended. This meney will 
come out of the capital or the 
stock, of the farmers; for, nota 
penny of it, in any one instance, 
can come out of the produce of 
ihe land, the whole of the amount 
of that produce being wanted to 
pay tradesmens’ bills, labour, 
taxes, tithes, and rates. 

The farmers, though general- 
ly speaking, men understanding 
enough in their way, do not, and 
cannot, see the cause of their ruin. 
They hear, generally speaking, 
only the landlord, the parson, and 
the newspapers. From all these 
they hear, on this subject, only 
that which must tent to deceive 
them. If the landlord and the 
parson were to see the truth them- 
selves, they would, for the far 
greater part, be ready to cut their 





ing them out of his produce, the 
debt, the army, all the precious 
things must be shaken, Therefore, 
the landlord and: parson will not 
see the truth. They dare not look 
that way. They do not see if. 
They, therefore, deceive the far- 
mer by false hopes. He natu- 
rally attends a good deal to them, 
They tell him that times will 
mend. He pays them what he 
can. He keeps getting deeper 
and deeper in the landlord’s debt; 
in some cases in the parson’s 
debt; in the debt of his trades- 
people. If he be a man with 
money, he keeps out of debt, but 
it is only by paying his rent, tithes, 
and other expenses, in great part 
out of that money: 

The number of farmers now 
actually insolvent is much more 
than half the whole of that of the 
farmers in the kingdom ; and yet 
the others keep on, and will keep 
on for the far greater part, till 
they be insolvent too. When a 
farmer has got some money, he is 
not apt to be less purse-proud 
than other people. He has ge- 
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nerally a pretty good opinion of 
his own jadgment. To sink down 
to a smock-frock man is much 
about the same thing as going 
under ground. He has no thought 
of it. The possibility of sucha 
thing happening has never once 
entered his head even by accident, 
any more than it has entered into 
his head, that he shall be the man 
in the moon. The newspapers, 
those cherished companions of his 
leisure hours, assist to buoy up 
his hopes. The very tone that 
they take; their mere manner ; 
all belonging to them is calcu- 
lated to make him believe, that 
there is no particular cause at 
work to keep down the price of 
his crops below that of 1812. And, 
I could give instances of several 
of these “ far-seeing”’ men, who 
say, that this is ‘just the time to 
take a farm!” For, that, now, 
it can be had at a reduced rent, 
and that, by-and-by, a turn will 
come, and prices will rise as they 
did before. This descrip.ion of 
men seem to know no more about 
the Pitt-stoppage-Act and the 
Peel-resumption-Act than they 
know about what is passing in 
Paradise! 

There are some of these who 
are really warm fellows. Their 
number may, perhaps, rather sur- 
pass the number of landlords, but 





not the number of parsons too. 
What sum they may have amongst 
them it is impossible to estimate. 
Several millions, without doubt ; 
and these the landlords will have ; 
and they will also have the stock 
and household goods of the far 
greater part of the moneyless far- 
mers, leaving these and their fami- 
lies without beds to lie on, and 
leaving all the other creditors of 
these farmers unpaid. It is im- 
possible to say, how Jong it will 
take to clear out the farmers. I 
should think, that Lady Day 1824, 
will see the main part of them 
cleared out. The work will go 
on very fast now, almost directly ; 
and, a great deal of it will be ac- 
tually done before next Lady Day. 
There are thousands upon thou- 
sands of farmers, who are, at this 
moment, hesitating whether they 
shall try another year, or get ou 
at once by selling off their stock 
and putting some pounds at least 
into their pockets to keep them a 
few months, at any rate, after the 
landlords have sold the beds from 
under them! Perhaps one-half 
of the farmers are in this state, at 
the moment that I am writing to 
you. If they could sell off all, or 
the greater part of, their stock, 
and put the money safely aside, 
without the landlords’ perceiving 
it, thousands upon thousands would 
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be out of their farms by Christmas. 
This, in general, they cannot do. 
The landlords are looking very 
sharply after them! The Stew- 
ards, the Attorneys, are all on the 
alert. They have their eye upon 
the mows, the stacks, the flocks, 
the herds! Every farm-yard has 
now its spy. The farmers, who 
were the Jurymen at Derby, at 
Warwick, at Chester, at Lancas- 
ter, and elsewhere, now, I dare 
say, know pretty well what a 
‘ spy-system” means! When I 
was about to be sentenced, in 1810, 
there was a strange looking man, 
who went to look about my farm- 
yard and other premises, and to 
inquire into my means. The 
Pittite farmers and _ landlords 
laughed at me, then. And if I do 
not laugh at them now it is cer- 
tainly a proof of great forbear- 
ance on my part; and, I am not 
so good as my word ; for I said I 
would laugh at them. 

This is a pretty state for the 
farmers of a country to be in! 
Thousands upon thousands ; nay, 
the whole, with the exception of 
those who have been warned by, 
and have taken the warning of, 
the Register, must become poor 
people ; must become the /owest 
of labouring people ; and must be 
supplanted in their farms by young 
men who are now labourers or 





‘who are blacksmiths or wheel- 


wrights. The whole race must 
come down; and, not in degree, 
mind; but wholly. They must 
cease to be farmers; and, of 
course, must be labourers. Not 
less, perhaps, than half a million of 
the sons and daughters of farmers 
must become servants, though they 
have been at boarding school! 
When Mr. Cvurawen, that most 
babbling and shallow and con- 
ceited of all mankind; not as 
Member of Parliament, mind; 
but, as author; for God forbid 
that I should doubt of his wisdom 
as a lawgiver: when that bab- 
bling book-maker said, upon see- 
ing five thousand farmers at Mr. 
Coxe’s sheep-shearing, worth five 
thousand pounds each ; when he, 
on this occasion, exclaimed : 
“ Where is there a country on 
“earth but this who can present 


.** such an object to the eyes of an 


“admiring world!” When his 
ropy brain bursted forth in. this 
way, I said, ‘‘ Where is the coun- 


‘“‘ try on earth that can present a. 


‘‘ hundred thousand of such mi- 
‘“‘ serable, ragged, and starving 
“ wretches, as these five thousand 
‘¢ farmers left at home in the per- 
‘¢ sons of their labourers and those 
‘¢ labourers’ wives and children, 


‘¢ robbed-of their food and clothing. 
‘« by that infernal system of paper-. 
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“ money, which will finally bring 
‘down and destroy these five 
‘thousand heroes of Mr. Cur- 
“wen.” Aye, and it will too! 
It will put an crd, completely, to 
the whole race. Nothing was ever 
more complete than the revolu- 
tion will be. The whole race, 
with the exception of those that 
have taken warning from the Re- 
gister, will come to be servants 
and labourers, or helpless pau- 
pers. There are thousands upon 
thousands of young women, who 
have had music-masters, and who 
must wash the dishes or the shirts 
of fundholders. Their fathers are, 
at this very moment, endeavouring 
to save, by some means or other, 
a few pounds from the wreck. 
But, watched, as they are, so nar- 
rowly by the landlords or their 
agents, it is in few instances, com- 
paratively speaking, that a man 
who was worth thousands two or 
three years ago, will succeed even 
in saving a hundred pounds. The 
landlords watch them as closely as 
we watch a known thief. They 
know whether they be threshing, 
or whether the flail be quiet. They 
know of every cow, sheep, or pig, 
they send to fair, or market. They 
find out what money they owe. 
They get a knowledge of the state 
of the purses of their friends and 
relations, They watch all their 


in-comings and out-goings; their 
up-risings and down-lyings. They 
get, by the means of agents of 
one sort and another, at all their 
intentions, and dive into their se- 
cret thoughts. And, when they 
find, that they can extract no more 
money from them, they make their 
preparations, pounce upon them, 
and take the very beds from be- 
neath their bodies. 

This is by no means an evxag- 
gerated picture. It is far short 
of the reality, which, indeed, 
no pen can reach. Many thou- 
sands of farmers would get out, 
if they could get out with any 
thing. ‘There are thousands with 
forte-pianos in their houses, who 
would be half mad with joy, if 
they could now secure twelve shil- 
lings a week for their lives! But, 
so Closely are they watched, that 
they have very little hope of this. 
In numerous instances; nay, 
perhaps, it is oftener the case than 
otherwise, they dare not now seli 
any thing, without accounting to 
the landlord for the money! At 
a late Fair I was informed of a 
farmer, who was accompanied by 
the landlord’s steward, who took 
the money for a flock of ewes that 
the farmer sold! The ewes had 
been suffered to go off the farm 
only on this condition. Can the 
thing go much further than this! 
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Can it go much beyond the land- 
lord dogging the farmer about, as 
if he were a poacher, or a thief? 

Well, Sir, we now return to 
your Speech. ‘This is the state of 
the case. But, is it not what was 
to be expected? Is it not the na- 
tural consequence of the measures 
of Pitt? Could it possibly have 
been otherwise from that man’s 
system? Did he not make the 
paper-money, and did he not 
enact that the paper-money con- 
tracts should be made good in 
gold! However, let us, before 
we discuss this question, look, for 
a moment, at the state of the 
landlords. 

The landlords who are also tax- 
eaters will do well for a while; or, 
at least, they will keep their heads 
above water. But, there will be, 
every day, less and less taxes to 
eat; and, as to the miserable fel- 
lows, who have been bawling out 
for Pitt, and who have no taxes 
to eat; who having nothing but 
rents to live on, must come down 
to the lowest pitch of poverty. 
Of the landed estates of this king- 
dom, a very large part; perhaps 
four-fifths, are pledged to pay 
mortgages, jointures, or charges 
of some sort orother. One-fifth 
may be wholly free from these; 
and let us first consider the situa- 
tion of the owners of that fifth. 





Let us take the case of Simon 
Sapskull, of Sapskull Hall, in the 
county of Norfolk, Esq. Sapskull 
has always been a bawler for Pitt 
any against the d——d Jacobins! 
His ten capital farms, in 1790, we 
will say, let for 150/. a-year each. 
He could keep his coach and his 
hare-hounds and pointers with 
these 1,500 pounds a-year; for 
the taxes that .he had to pay, 
whether directly or indirectly, 
were next to nothing, compared 
with what they are now. His ten 
farms now let for 450/. a- year 
each, and, in the whole, for 4,5002. 
a-year, instead of 1,500/. a-year. 
Bravo! Sapskull has three times 
the rent that he had thirty years 
ago! Pitt has done this for him. 
Pitt has increased the value of his 
property in this wonderful degree. 
Pitt for ever; and d—n the Ja- 
cobins. The fool cannot keep 
hounds, indeed, and coach, and all 
the rest, and keep hospitality, as 
he did in 1790, But, he has 
4,500J. a-year, instead of 1,500. 
He is worth (at 30 years’ pur- 
chase) 135,000/. instead of 45,0007. 
And, it is Pitt, the “ great man 
now no more,” that has thus iz- 
creased the value of his property ! 

Such has, for some years, been 
the state of happy, “loyal,” and 
“orateful” Sapskull. He has 
still the same rents, upon paper; 
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but, he cannot get ihe money at\is a largesum of money! Down 


the end of the year. His tenants 
are as safely bound as men can be 
bound by parchment and waz; 
but, these cannot bring money out 
of empty pockets, and, though 

Sapskull’s rent-roll says 4,500/. 
his receipts hardly amount to his 
old 1,500/. a-year! Sapskull thinks 
this odd. He says itis hard; says 
the Ministers ought to do some- 
thing ; and, in short, he begins to 
be a little bit of a Jacobin him- 
self... However, it is useless to 
growl. He has his daughters to 
portion off, or else they must re- 
main on his hands. The tenants 
can pay no longer; and he, after 
dandling them for some time, as 
a cat does a mouse, gives them a 
pinch, and gets hold of their stock 
and their household goods! 

- But, what now? He can sell 
neither. There must be stock and 
goods on the farms; for, he must 
carry on the farms himself ; and 
then he makes not one single far- 
thing of rent! He cannot go on 
thus. His coach and hounds and 
almost the whole of his clean shirts 
are gone. He can get pork and 
mutton and bread and perhaps 
wood; but, whatis to pay his win- 
dow-tax and house-tax ? In short, 
he must sell the estate; or the 
daughters must hang on the bush. 
Well, he will sell; and 135,0007. 


comes Mr. Scrip. 


Scrip. What is the rental, Mr. 
Sapskull ? 

Sap. Rental; why, Sir, as to 
rental, in these times, we never 
talk of that. 


Scrip. What, Sir? Not talk 
of rental? What interest am I 
to have for my monies, then ? 

Sap. As pretty a plan, Sir, as 
any in all the county of Norfolk ; 
shooting, fishing, hunting; and, 
as for prospects ! 


Scrip. Yes, Sir, all these are 
very fine, very fine indeed; but 
my monies are very fine too, and, 
as my old friend, Lord Mansfield, 
used to say, principal without 
interest is like a brief without a 
fee! Aha, a,a! 

Sap. Ab,a,a,a! Very good; 
very good indeed! Look at that 


| gothic arch there in the wood, Mr. 


Nerip. "Twas built from a draw- 
ing of my daughter Charlotte 
Maria. Grand, is it not? Pray, 
Mr. Scrip are you a married man ? 


Scrip. How many acres in the 
whole, now, Mr. Sapskuil ? 

Sap. Nearly four thousand. Do 
you observe the effect of that 
arch, that beautiful arch amongst 
the boughs of the trees ? 


Scrie. Four thousand acres. 
Let me see; let me see; four 
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thousand acres, at how much, did 
you say ! 

Sar. The best land in the 
county, Mr. Scrip. One acre of it 
worth three of my Lord Swallow- 
tax, in the next parish. 

Scrip. Does it bring a clear 
pound an acre, Mr. Sapskull ! 


Sap. There is no knowing what 
it ought to bring. It ought to 
bring three pounds an acre.— 
The farmers were a set of lazy, 
drunken, cheating rascals, and so 
I took the farms into hand. 

Scrip. Into hand, Sir; pray 
what is that ? 


Sar. Why, I farm them my- 
self, and a great deal of money I 
make by them; but, I] am getting 
into years, Mr. Serip: cannot get 
about as I used to do: and so, do 
you see, I would rather lose a 
little, than have so much business 
on my hands. I amaman, Mr. 
Scrip, that don’t care a curse for 
money. I live only for my chil- 
dren: my daughters wish me to 
go to Bath: and, if another man 
make a fortune by the purchase, 
I do not envy him. 


(While Sapskull is speaking, 
Scrip tells his servant, aside, to 
call the post-chaise to the door.) 


Scrip. Fourteen miles, I think 
you said, to Norwich * 
Sar. But, you are not going, 
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Mr. Scrip?- Why, you have nat 
heard my price ! 

Scrip. There’s a good lad, 
make haste, or I shall be too late 
for the night coach. Your ser- 


vant, Mr. Sapskull. (Exit in the 
chaise.) 


Sap. D—n the fellow! Bid me 


nothing ! 


To be sure; for what man‘is 
fool enough to give any money 
at all for a thing that yields no- 
thing? Therefore, there must’be 
a rent of some sort, or land will 
not sell; and a rent that is paid 
too. And, does Sapskull imagine, 
that he will get as great a rent as 
he gotin 1790? If he do, he is 
of the true Pittite land-breed : 
partly fool and partly knave ; 
but more of the former than the 
latter. The beast, the insolent, 
the obstinate, the persecuting 
beast, that I have in my eye here, 
has so long been looking on him- 
self as worth 135,0U0/., that he 
thinks it still. If Scrip had offer- 
ed him 45,000/. the real worth of 
his estate in 1790, he would have 
looked upon the offer as an insult ; 
but, that is a great deal more than 
the estate is worth now ; for, while 
the price of the produce is as low 
as it was in 1790, the outgoings 
(exclusive of rent) are all three 
times as high as they were in the 
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year 1790. So that, even where. 
there is no charge, no encum- 
brance of. any sort, upon the 
estate, the real property of the 
landlord is greatly reduced. He 
is a much less man, in proportion 
to the rest of the community, than 
he was in the year 1790. His 
situation, which is the very best 
that landlord can be in, is a state 
of deep degradation. A Letter, 
which appeared inthe Srares- 
man of the 25th instant, gives an 
instance of what will be. the -re- 
sult of that “* working of ateral 
events,” of which Ex.wrn talked 
at the Pitt Clubat Nerwich. Pray 
read it,.Mr. Wopenovse ; for, it 
will teach you what to. expect. 
“* Sir, in addition to the many 
< proofs of the-correctness of Mr. 
** Cobbett’s opinions, I cannot for- 
‘** bear sending you the following 
“fact, as it fully supports the 
‘‘ opinion, given in his ‘ Rustic 
*“‘ Harangue’ at Anvover; that 
‘‘ the prices of land must come 
‘‘ down.to the prices of .1790, or 
“lower. The fact is this: ‘ In 
** 1780, the. father of my friend 
“‘ Jet a farm in Berkshire of 120 
**.acres, at 68/. per annum. The 
“rent was punctually paid, and 
“the farmer brought up a family 
“of .12 children. By 1812 the 
“rent had increased (like that 
‘** of most farms) to 160/. per an- 


“num. One of thefarmer’s sons 
“had by that time become the 
‘tenant. Since 1815, the -rent 
“ could no longer: be paid; the 
‘* Jease having expired, my friend, 
“this year, has let it at 50/. per 
‘ annum,-but with little expecta- 
“ tion of getting even that. Thus 
“you see, Sir, one instance of 
“rent falling more than 25 per 
“cent below the price of 1780. 
“Here is one example of the 
“working of the paper-money. 
“The rent increased with | the 
‘increase of paper; now only a 
‘¢ part is withdrawn, the rent can 
“no longer be paid, as all the 
“expenses engendered by the 
“ paperemoney still'remain.” ~ 
Here, Sir, ‘is ‘the doom of the 
present race of landlords, written 
‘in very legible characters. Some 
of those whose estates are clear, 
may get along ‘for a while ; but it 
can only be by their living on a 
scale far below that of half-pay 
officers and retired clerks in ge- 
neral. The'land, with the present 
taxes and with gold payments, ean 
yield, .generally ‘speaking, no 
rent; and, this will soon become 
evident to even the very foolishest 
of you; and, God knows, those 
are foolish enough. Now. mind, 
it is of no consequence what else 
take place, if present taxes and 
gold payments continue ; and, 
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when I say present taxes, I mean| 
any taxes, to the amount, for the 
whole kingdom, of more than 
about 25 or 30 millions a-year. 
And, if such degradation, in point 
of property, be to be the. lot of 
him who has an unencumbered 
estate, what is to be the lot of him 
whose estate is encumbered? Who 
has jointures, annuities, or mort- 
gages, to meet? Such men are 
not land-owners: they are pau- 
pers; and they must soon come 
to the parish book. Of all God’s 
creatures they -will be the most 
miserable race, and with this to 
add to the sting in the far greater 
part of them, that they deserve it. 
Such, then, is the state of far- 
mers and such the state of land- 
lords. And, now, bow were the 
present Ministers to have pre- 
vented this? This is the thing 
that you have in youreye. This 
total ruin of those who own and 


who occupy the land; and your. 


charge against the present Minis- 
ters, is, that they have not done, 
to prevent this ruin, what Pitt 
would have done. Surely they 
have faithfully adhered to his sys- 
tem. Did they not carry on the 
war, until they had placed the 
Bourbons on the throne of France, 
and put down Napoleon? And 
did not you applaud them for 
this? Did they not return to 
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cash-payments; but not so soon 
as Pitt had enacted? Have they 
not suspended the Habeas Corpus 
Act as manfully as he did? Haye 
they not kept in force all his 
laws against the press, and added 
greatly to them? Did not he 
maintain armies and punish men 
for the purpose of preventing re- 
form ; and have not they done the 
same ! oon 
But, there is this “ equitable 
adjustment” that you talk . of. 
What is that? Reducing the a- 
terest of the Debt? That is what 
you mean. But, did not Pitt 
pawn his soul to the contrary,? 
Did he not call that. thing which 
is called Public Credit “ the me- 
‘* nument on which his name was 
“to be inscribed?” He was a 
ereat bawling fool, to be sure; 
and he might be drunk when he 
said this; but he. did say it, and 
that crack - skulled fool, Castle- 
reagh, called upon the House, 
only last Session, to remember 
this famous saying of Pitt. What 
ground, then, have you for sayimg, 
that these Ministers have not.doneé 
fo. you that which the great bawler 
would have done? The man was 
a showy and shallow fellow. He 
never was fit to manage the affairs 
of the nation, which he did nof 
at all understand. And there is 
some apology for his successors in 
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the fact, that they have trod faith- 
fully in the steps of one, who, 
from first to last, was upheld and 
applauded by the landlords of the 
kingdom, with very few excep- 
tions. Itis pretty clear, that you 
mean to quit your old friends, the 
Ministers; but, to do it with such 
an excuse was paltry. If you 
had said, that you had, after 
many years of shocking delusion, 
been brought to your senses by 
the emptying of your purse; if 
you had declared, that those whom 
you had, for thirty years, been 
abusing, under the names of Ja- 
cobins and Radicals, had, all 
along, been right, and that you 
were now resolved to make your 
country what reparation you were 
able by quitting your deluders ; if 
you had said this, there would 
have been sense, consistency, and 
manliness in your conduct, in- 
stead of there being neither. That 
wretched tool, first of the Pittites 
‘and now of the big Whigs ; that 
wretched and base tool, Bacon, 
of the Norwich Mercury, to whom, 
by-the-by, no small part of the 
ruined farmers owe their ruin, 
they having suffered themselves to 
be noodled along by him to look 
up to the factious for relief; that 
wretched tool, seizes hold of your 
declaration, and calls it ‘* manly ;” 
and why? Because the base 


turncoat, the mercenary time- 
server, remembers, or, rather, 
knows that his stupid readers will 
remember, that he was a bloody 
Pittite for many years. And the 
caitiff now says, ‘ we have quitted 
the Ministry on the same ground 
with Mr. Wodehouse!” Reptile! 
let him show me, then, what act, 
what single act, these Ministers 
have done which has not been in 
perfect accordance with the system 
of Pitt: and with regard to-those 
particular measures which have 
ruined the farmers and land- 
lords, they were actually enacted 
on the motion of Pitt himself, 
whose law these Ministers modi- 
fied in favour of the farmers and 
the landlords! If the law; as 
Pitt left it, had gone into force, 
there would not, at this day, have 
been a Pittite farmer or landlord 
left. They would all have been 
completely extinguished by the 
year 1817. And yet this reptile 
of Norwich; this barking cur, 
now in the service of the stupid 
Whig aristocracy, pretends that 
he has quitted the Ministers, be- 
cause they have abandoned the 
land-people, which the “ great 
man” would not have done! 

Let us, however, not demordent 
here, just yet. This is an excel- 
lent word :"it means, wnbite; and 
let us not unbite, till we have 
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pinched you and your lick-spittle, 
Bacon, a little harder. What do 
the land-people want? Why, 
they want a sweeping away of 
the Debt altogether, which they 
will not have, though another race 
of farmers and Jandlords will have 
it. But, they say, that they do 
not want this ; and, that they only 
want an ‘‘ equitable adjustment.” 
That is to say, that they only want 
the fundholders, dead-weight peo- 


ple, salary-people, and the rest of 


the tax-eaters, to be paid in the 
same proportion as they were dur- 
ing the war; and not to be paid in 
gold for what they lent in paper. 
Do you not say this? Is not: this 
what you all say-2 Do you not 
say, that cash-payments ought to 
have been accompanied with an 
adjustment that would have given 
to the lenders no more than what 
they really lent? Well, then, 
what is the answer to yout Why, 
it is this: ‘“* They lent their mo- 
‘“‘ ney under a pledge ; under the 
‘ solemn pledge of an Act of Par- 
‘‘liament, that they should get 
“ their interest in gold in six 
‘months after the peace.” This 
is true ; and this closes up your 
mouths. And, who gave this 
pledge ? Who caused this solemn 
Act to be passed? Who pre- 
pared this answer for you, and 
put itinto the mouths of the tax- 
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eaters? Why, Pitt himself! It 
was he who caused paper to be 
borrowed and caused the Act to 
be passed, compelling you to pay 
the interest in gold! He, or he 
must have abandoned his own 
pledge, would have made you 
pay in gold in six months after 
the peace, instead of eight years 
after the peace. He would not 
have given you time to grumble. 
He would have cut you down like 
grass in bloom, and not, as the 
present men have, have given you 
time to die a sort of antumnal 
death. They have, indeed, de- 
parted from his law; but. it has 
heen to favour you ; this conduct 
in them, this disobedience of the 
commands of their great master, 
has saved you for eight years; 
and, for this it is, that you re- 
proach them ! 

Such, Mr. Wodehouse, are the 
consequences of being Chairman 
of Pitt-Clubs. Right enough for 
you and any of the ‘“ House of 
Kimberley ” to be in such a post. | 
Right enough for ns to know the 
impudent views that still adhere 
to the system of cruelty and inso- 
lence. This is right enough, be- 
cause it will enable the Overseers 
in the several parishes, to pick 
out soft planks for them'to lie on 
by-and-by. But, foolish enough, 
at the same time; and especially 
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to make such meetings the occa- 
sion for crying off from the pre- 
sent ministry. 

Here I should stop; but, you 
said something about Reform; 
whout those “ wild notions ” which 
the Radicals entertained. The 
Yeomanry of the county hay- 
ing been toasted, you said, that 
their interésts had ‘not been suffi- 
ciently attended to ; but, “ begged 
‘* expressly to state, that this dif- 
“ ference might not, for one in- 
** stant be associated with the wild 
‘‘and visionary notions of Re- 
** form. He niust most especially 


‘‘reoret the conduct of men of 


“* rank, of great estimation in pri- 
** vate life, and of large property 
‘whose actions it is altogether 
“ difficult to reconcile.” That is 
to say, you regretted, that such 
men should have talked of reform. 
Men of “‘ large property!” Who 
are they, pray? Do you, then, 
really look upon our friend, Simon 
Sapskull, Esquire, as having any 
property? Foolish man! He 
has no property. Property means 
x thing belonging to a man’s self; 


and Sapskull is only a sort of 


bailiff or land agent to the fund- 
holders, dead-weight, and the 
rest of the THING. “Large 
Property,” indeed! I shall, when 
I go into Norfolk again inJanuary, 
be glad to see a landed proprietor. 





It would be a sight worth seeing. 
If I should find such a thing, I 
shall be apt to want to take him 
away, stuffed, in order to pre- 
serve, like a white woodcock or 
a black hare. There is not a 
dead-weight man’s widow or child, 
who has not a more real property 
in the land than any big impudent 
fellow that goes about the fields 
upon a horse in pursuit of phea- 
sants, partridges, hares and foxes. 
These ‘“‘ game” are, in fact, the 
only things the chuckleheads have 
left. It is curious enough, and 
may, at any rate, be the wonder 
of the world, that, while the fund- 
holders, dead-weight people, and 
the other taxeaters, get all the 
rents of the lands, the landlords 
can transport them if they come 
to catch the game on the lands! 
Poh! silly things! They have 
no property. It is those who get 
the rents in the shape of taxes 
that have the property, except in 
the pheasants and their comrades ; 
and, therefore, except you talk of 
taxeaters, pray say no more about 
your men of ‘ large property.” 
But, you beg expressly that 
“this difference may not, for one 
* moment, be associated wifh the 
' wild and visionary notions of 
“ Reform.” Thatis to say, though 
you mean to break with the Mi- 





nisters, you will by no means join 
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the reformers! Did you never 
know a girl, who.had been ac- 
cused by her lover of hankering 
after another, who denied the 
charge, who, upon dismissing the 
accusing lover, vehemently pro- 
tested, that the ‘‘ difference” was 
not at all connected with any 
liking for the other lover, and who, 
in a very short time, was found 
safely allied to that other. lover ? 
Did you never know a case of this 
sort? I have fifty. She does 
lie; for, the fact is, she does not 
_ know her own mind. Something 
comes across her all of a sudden, 
and she does what she never in- 
tended to do. Thus it will be 
with the ‘“* House of Kimberley” 
and all such houses, unless, in- 
deed, they have a real wish to be 
swept wholly from the face of the 
earth. Reform is necessary to 
the happiness of the people at 
large. . It.is necessary to trades- 
men, to artisans, to labourers, to 
all the industrious, all the taz- 
paying, part of the community. 
All these must continue to be 
badly off without it. But, as to 
the landlord who is-not a taxeater, 
he must absolutely be stripped. of 
every thing, and that, too, in a 
very short time, unless: there be a 
reform of the House of Commons. 
And, this is so true ; it is so cer- 


tain; that}, for my part, 7 
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/at the conduct of men: like you at 

Pitt-Clubs and elsewhere, some- 
times entertain a doubt, .whether- 
I ought to use any endeavours. to 
obtain a reform! I sometimes. 
think, that it will be best for the: 
race to be wholly changed ; and 
that, too, quietly and by those 
“ Jateral events” of which the 
wise Mr. Erwin spoke at the 
Club at. Nerwich. To be, sure, 
the Jews and jobbers and the 
dead-weight people will get the 
actual possession of the ITand: 
But, what of that? They are 
as worthy as the present pos- 
sessors. We saw two poach- 
ers hanged at Winchester last 
year. This might be very rights 
but, at any rate, the game could 
not be much more tightly guarded. 
by. the new landlords. There 
were ‘only forty poachers” in 
one gaol, in Norfolk, at one time, 
last year. The Jews might, pos— 
‘sibly, put in fifty at a time; but, 
it is possible they might not put 
insomany. The new law of tres- 
pass and the new law of hard la- 
bour have made possession of land 
as absolute as-it appears to be 
possible to make it. And, there= 
fore, I really do not see, that those 
who are not: landlords have any 
thing to apprehend fromthe trans- 
fer which is now ne by. 
« lateral events.” 
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f am perfectly sincere when I 
say, that I have my doubts as to 
whether it would not be better 
for us to let the transfer of estates 
be finished before we have re- 
ferm. I know, that nothing but 
reform can prevent it being com- 
plete; I know, that nothing 
but reform now, can prevent the 
present race of landlords from 
being put down for ever. This 
I know; and I do not know, that 
it would be best for the people at 
large to prevent this putting down. 
Reform is just in itself; the peo- 
ple have a right to it; and, not 
being sure, that the people might 
net do as well with the present 
race of landlords as with another 
race, I am for reform; but I am 
by no means in a state of haste or 
of eagerness about it; especially 
as I am sure that it will come 
when the transfer of estates has 
been completed. 

Before I conclude, I must no- 
tice the speech of the Reverend 
Doctor Hay. This name puts one 
in.mind of Parson Hay of Man- 
chester of famous memory. Could 
it be the same? No matter for 
the name, however, or for the 
body. It is the animating soul 
that is all insucha case. ‘ Dr. 
*‘ Hay felt, in common with the 
‘‘ great body of the clergy, the in- 
‘timate connexion which existed 





“between the civil and religious . 
‘ institutions of this kingdom. The . 


“ Rey. Doctor expressed the ne- 


‘‘cessity of supporting the eccle-. 
‘‘siastical and political mterests . 


‘of this county against the pre- 
“sent efforts to disparage and 
“vilify the religious and civil 
‘establishments, and which are 
“directed to the destruction of the 
“Constitution of the country, for 
“if one of the two was uprooted, 


“the other could not possibly. 


“stand; and it was Mr. Pitt’s 


‘‘ maxim to take care of theChurch _ 


‘or its downfall would be the ruin 
‘of the State. 

Yes, yes, Doctor, the crew could 
want nothing to assure them of 
the ‘‘ intimate connexion” between 
the civil and religious institutions 
of the country and the military 
too, when they saw, sitting on the 


left hand of the Chairman, the » 


‘‘ Honourable and Reverend Mr. 


b 


NEVILLE, 


who was lately on full-pay in the 
regular army, in. which, for any 
thing that we know to the con- 
trary, he may now be on hal/-pay. 
Yes, Doctor, we understand this 
connexion very well. But, where, 


good Doctor, do you find the. 


‘“* present efforts” to disparage 
and vilify the religious institu- 
tions? To be sure, thére is the 
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Honourable and Right Reverend 
Father in God, Doctor Percy 
Jocelyn, who seems to have made 
an effort of this sort, and who has 
possibly succeeded. But, for 
reasons best known to yourself, 
you did not partieularly point him 
out. 
Now, Mr. Wedehouse, if you 
follow the Doetor’s advice, and 
make common cause with the 
Church, you are a little more 
foolish than even your speech re- 
presents you to be. For, do you 
imagine, that the Parliament can 
ever make reductions sufficient to 
save the estates, and that it’can, 
at the same time, leave the pro- 
perty of the Church, or what is 
called the property of the Church, 
untouched? Do you think, the 
fund- people and dead - weight 
people are to be mulcted so se- 
verely, and that the parsons, who 
were so loud for the war, are to 
give up nothing? There were, it 
seems, amongst the Pitt crew, the 
Reverend Prebendary C. N. Wode- 
house and the Reverend P. Wode- 
house. Of “the House of Kim- 
berley,” I humbly presume! while 
your uncle is a Peer and you are 
a Parliament-man. ‘“ Their’s the 
Gospel is, and their's the Laws.” 
But, Sir, how melancholy soever 
the fact, it is a fact, that this 
happy, this glorious, this hitherto 
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all-powerful ‘* connexion,” so ex- 
tolled by the Reverend Doctor 
Hay, is unable to resist the cur- 
rent of those ‘“ lateral events,” . 
which are now coming on, one 
after the other, as regularly as 
successive moons. This conner- 
ion formed by arts of all sorts, 
cemented by time, firm, appa- 
rently, as the hills themselves, 
will be shaken, nay, it already is 
shaken, by the force of those little 
contemptible bits of thin and ob- | 
long paper, of which your “ great 
man,” Pitt, was the principal . 
creator ! : 
These little bits of thin paper, 
all made at a little mill in the lit- 
tle village of Whitchurch, which | 
lies on the other side of a hill at 
the foot of which I am now sitting | 
writing to you ; these little bits of. 
paper have prepared the quiet 
means of putting every thing to 
rights, and of giving to the people 
that of which they have so long 
been unjustly deprived! In vain . 
will you rail against the present . 
Ministers. They did not invent 
these bits of thin paper. Even 
Pitt did not invent them; but he 
augmented their number and their - 
force. In vain will you attempt 
to e:ude this force, except by that 
Reform, that very Reform, against 
which you so decidedly protest. 
And, mind, though the bits of 
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paper will assuredly produce the | 


Reform in the end; that end may 


net come, until the present race | 
of landlords be wholly ousted. | 


MR. ROBERT GOURLAY. 


Come it will; come it must ; but, | To the Editor of the Morning 


it may come too late for them. 


What will take place? Will 
it: come too late for them? WNo| 


man can say that he knows this. 
Bat, any man may offer his opi- 
nion; and I offer mine. My opi- 
nion is, then, that tt will come too 
late for them. 1 think their hatred 
of the Reformers is so implacable, 
arising from their consciousness 
of having treated them so unjustly, 
that they will stand out a year or 
two longer; and, if they de that, 
they are gone. They will, by 
that time, have dropped off, one 
by one, till there will be searcely 
a man of them left. The land 
will, with the exception of a few 
big owners and the tax-eating 
landlords, have completely chang- 
ed masters ; and, even if the thing 
stopped here, a revolution, ten 
times more complete than that of 
France, will -have been effected. 
Flere, however, it will not stop. 
It will go on, until it kas accom- 
plished every thing that any real 
Reformer has ever wished to see. 
I an, Sir, 
Your most obedient and: 
Most humble Servant, 


Wa. COBBETT. 





Chronicle. 


Burghelere, 39 Oct. 1822. 
SIR, 


Wir great reluctance I put 
pen to paper on this subject, espe- 
cially as some may impute to me 
a wish to prevent the success of 
your charitable and laudable ef- 
forts in behalf of this your un- 
fortunate countryman. Since, 
however, his case has been made 
the means of a fresh attack on 
your part, on the Poor-Laws of 
England, I shall address to you 
what I think with respect to him 
and his writings and character, 
even atthe risk of such imputa- 
tion. | 

The cause of your stepping for- 
ward upon this occasion is seen 
in the following, words, which 
have passed through all the news- 
papers. ‘“ Mr. Robert Gourlay, 
“late a respectable farmer of 
‘ Debtford Farm, Wilts, cele- 
‘ brated for his Reform Addresses 
“to the labourers of Wily, and 
“for his endeavours to effect a 
‘‘ reform in Canada, where he 
“ was imprisoned, is now reduced 
“to the necessity of breaking 
“ stones on the highway, and of 
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“ receiving parochial assistance 
“« from the parish of Wily.” 
Having inserted this, you pro- 
ceed to describe Mr. Gourlay as 
one of the most enlightened, most 
humane, most meritorious of hu- 
man beings. You say, that “ his 
‘‘whole soul is intent on doing 
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“There are two grand prit- 


|“ ciples which rouse men to action, 


“ necessity and ambition ; and in 


“a truly civilized age, when all 


“men shall heve fair advantages, 
“these will be found sufficient of 
‘themselves to admit of all Pub- 
“lic Charities, and of every thing 
“like Poor Laws being set aside. 





“good, his heart literally inl 
“ flows with kindness and bene- | ‘‘ The Public Charities and Poor 
“ yolence to his fellow-creatures.” | ‘‘ Laws of England have indeed 
“been its greatest curse. They 
“have weakened the efforts of 
“nature—they have blunted the 
“spur of ‘necessity, and taken 
“from ambition its lure.”....... 
“This difference [between the 
“ Scotch and English labourers] 
“clearly arose from the different 
“circumstances in which the la- 
“ bourers of the respective coun- 
“tries had been trained up. In 
“the one country they received 
“education, were inspired’ with 
“feelings of independence, and 
“ cherished hopes of gétiing on in 
“the world. In the other, with- 
‘“ out education or laudable ambi- 
“ tion, they had no inclination to 
“ exert themselves either for eha- 
“acter or gain.” 

It is not my intention to trouble 
you with a defence of the Poor 
Laws. That code wants nothing 
more said for it, until some -one 
shall have answered’ my two 
Letters to Laywer Scarlett. But 


After this lofty eulogium you pro- 
ceed to give us a sketch of his 
history. 
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“ Having in a visit to 
‘England, when a young man 
‘(in 1800), been struck with 
“the degraded condition of the 
‘oppressed English peasantry, 
‘and marked their inferiority to 
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“ neasantry of his native country, 


‘his generous and humane dis- 
‘¢ position led kim to take a warm 
interest in behalf of this neglect- 
“ed part of our population, and 
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“he passed many months in tra- 
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“velling from cottage to cottage, 
“to make himself thoroughly ac- 
‘‘quainted with the situation of 
“those whom he had so much at 
“heart to befriend.” 

Lower down you give us séme 
extracts from the writings of this 
Kind and modest countryman of 
your’s ; and particularly in repro- 
bation of the poor-laws. I shall 
content myself with the following 
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when Scotch writers talk in this 
strain, we Englishmen, though 
proverbially sheepish,may be per- 
mitted to stick up our wool for 
lack of bristles, and just ask how 
it happens, that the Scotch, who 
are so much our superiors in wn- 
derstanding and industry, do not 
pay four millions in taxes, while 
we pay ji/ty-four millions and a 
half, though their population ex- 
ceeds a fifth of ours! How it 
happens, that millions of the pub- 
dic money have within the last 30 
years, been expended for the ex- 
press purpose of preventing the 
poor of Scotland from starving or 
emigrating! How it happened, 
in 1819, that the Peers and Mem- 
bers for Scotland applied to Lord 
Liverpool for a grant of. public 
money to prevent the ‘“ high- 
minded” Scotch poor rom starv- 
ing, when he sensibly told 
them, that he could not, with 
any show of justice, tax the 
English land and labour to sup- 
port the poor of the ‘ Sister 
country!” We may be permitted 
just to ask these questions, per- 
haps. But, a question worth these 
and all the other questions that 
the mind of man can suggest; a 
question home at once, complete 
and unanswerable, is, what would 
Mr. Robert Gourlay have done, 
if there had been no poor-laws in 





the parish of Witsy? Full of 
‘* talent,” numerous ‘‘ friends,” 
high ‘ reputation ;” and yet, if 
there had been no poor-laws in 
England, he must actually have 
perished for want of food! Iltis 
Fielding, I believe, who, in sup- 
posing a case of deep mortification 
in a system-monger, asks what 
must be the feelings of a Quack 
who should see the dead body of 
one of his patients produced in 
proof of the infallibility of his nos- 
trums? Mr. Gourlay’s case, as 
set forth by you, is beyond all 
measure more complete than this ; 
for, here are you telling us that he 
first came to England to endeavour 
to put an end to the poor-laws, 
and making him assert, that these 
laws were the greatest curse of 
the country ; and, here is he, in 
his proper person, kept from 
starving by those very laws! 

If [had time, Sir, I would en- 
deavour to show the nonsense con- 
tained in the notions about what is 
called the ‘‘ education” of labour- 
ers; about the “‘ ambition” of a 
whole class of men destined by 
the order of the world to patient 
toil; about the ‘ hopes of getting 
on in the world,’ and I would 
ask you how such hopes can be 
beneficial, if they must, in ninety- 
nine instances out of every hun- 
dred, be disappointed? 
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These are amongst the ravings 
of Mr. Gourlay; but, Sir, Mr. 
Gourlay can do something else 
besides rave. He can, when he 
finds it to suit him, be very mali- 
cious, and can show that he really 
only wants the power to make 
him very mischievous. Of his 
lawsuit with the Duke of Somer- 
set and of his complaint against 
Lord Bathurst I know nothing 
more than this ; namely, that, from 
what J myself know of the man, 
I should not, upon his bare word, 
be at all disposed to draw any 
conclusion disadvantageous to 
either of those noblemen; and, 
what I know of this “ single- 
hearted” gentleman I will now 
take the lib=rty to state. 

Just before my return from 
America to England I was visited 
by this Mr. Gourlay, whom I had 
once seen at Salisbury, where he 
opposed a petition for the repeal 
of the Property-tax. He had 
come to New York from Canada. 
He told me his Canada story. I 
thought him wrong; I honestly 
_told him so; I advised him to give 
up all further attempts against the 
authorities in the Province; I 
pressed him (agreeably to the cus- 
tom of the country) to come and 
stay at my house as long as it 
suited him; which he did not ac- 
cept of, nor did he either eat or 


drink, but went off at the end of 
two or three hours. 

Sometime after I got home to 
England, I read (and I think in 
the Morning Chronicle) an extract 
from a Scotch paper, stating that 
Mr. Gourlay, in going back. to 
Canada, told some person, that 
he had seen me, and that I had 
told him, that I had met with great 
disappointments in America, that 
my undertakings there had failed, 
and that, therefore, I was going 


‘back. That it was a real He 


every reader of the Register must 
know ; for, from the first to the 
last, I said that I should come 
back; that I only waited till it 
should be safe to return. As soon 
as I saw the lie in print, I noticed 
it. By-and-by Mr. Gourlay came 
home ; and, seeing my contradic- 
tion of his lie, he swallowed a 
good part of it, which I also no- 
ticed. He swallowed a good 
deal; but he still left me con- 
vinced, that he had, in sub- 
stance, told the lie. Had his 
story been true, “his telling 
it did not’ discover, that- * his 
whole soul was intent on doing 
good to his fellow-creatures, and 
his heart literally,” or even figu- 
ratively, ‘‘ overflowing with kind- 
ness and benevolence.” I had done 
nothing to injure or to offend him. 


1 had behaved to him with the 
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hospitality of an American farmer. 
I had not sought him: he had 


come to my house ; and, even if 


he had told the truth, he would 
have been guilty of a hase breach 
of the laws of hospitality. 

It was bis pride “that I had 
offended. I did not think his dis- 
pute with the Canadian Govern- 

ment so interesting to my readers 
in England as my opinions with 
regard to the effects of Peel’s Bill, 
which had just then become the 
main subject of my writings. 
This appeared to his vanity so 
strange, that, like a thorough- 
paced author, he ascribed it, 
doubtless, to personal hostility, 
founded on my envy of his su- 
perior talents! Hence his Jie, 
which, it appeared, dated its birth 
from some part of the North 
River, travelled down to New 
York, then to Scotland, and then 
to London. 

Detected, however, in London, 
and finding that he could not ¢ get 
believed, he tried his hand’ in 
another way; and, in order, | 
have no doubt, to make his court 
to the Ministers, he published a 
pampl.let, in which he accused 
me of a ‘design to plunge this 
country into revolution and blood. 
That he sent this pamphlet to all 
the Ministers I am nearly certain. 
But, to publish a pamphlet, and 
to get people to buy it, are two 
things widely different. The 
scheme that this “ single-hearted 
friend of mankind” fell upon to 
effect the latter was this: he sent 
me the particular sheets in which 
he had abused and roully belied 
me, and a letter along with them, 
full of the cant of ‘ humanity,” 


callmg upon me to defend my self 


publicly. took the sheets, and 
on the margin of the outside one, 





wrote, as nearly as I can recol- 
lect, these words: ‘ country air: 
‘* constant exercise :—low diet : 
* cooling medicines : — eopions 
“ bleeding :—and, if these will not 
“do, a straight - waistcoat, or a 
“s horse-whip, | or both.” Idid the 
Sheets neatly up and the letter 
along with them, and sent them 
back to “ Robert Gourlay, £s- 
quire.” I think my son told me, 
that he opened a letter from him 
afterwards, which -he either sent 
back to the ’Squire, or burnt. 
And, the next that I heard of him 
was, that he was cracking stones 
at Wiley, at which I was by no 
means surprised, while I sale 
that it gave me less pain than I ex- 
perience to know that this must be 
the Jot of many thousands of far- 
mers, Scotch as well as English, 
each of whom has ten thousand 
times the merit of Mr. Robert 
Gourlay. 

Now, Sir, I beg you to believe, 
that I sincerely applaud your en- 
deavours to obtain a mitigation of 
the misery of Mr. Gourlay. I am 
sure, from the tenor of your writ- 
ings, that your disposition ia kind 
and compassionate. But, 1 am 
not less sure, that your efforts to 
throw discredit on the poor-laws, 
would, ifthey could succeed, coun- 
teract your own wishes. Laying 
the philosophy of this vast ques- 
tion aside, it is sufficient for us to 
know, that no material alteration 
in these laws can be made at this 
time without making England:a 
scene of horrors far surpassing 
those of Ireland. I beg you to 
be assured, that, in what 1 have 
said about Scotland, I have been 
merely on the defensive. ‘ Tread 
upon a worm, and it will turn.” 
As to the “ education” of labour- 
ers; he is best “ educated,” who 
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knows best how to work and is 
most willing to work; and, Sir, 
talk as long as Mr. Brovenam 
will about the morals of labourers, 
be you assured, that the only swre 
foundation for country morals 


‘consists of three very unintelleec- 


tual articles; namely, bread, ba- 
con and beer. 
Iam, Sir, 
Your most obedient and 
-Most humble Servant, 
Wma. COBBETT. 





MARKETS. 





Average Price of CORN through- 
out ENGLAND, for the week end- 
ing 19th October. 


Per Quarter. 


a d, 
ee 38 4 
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Corn Exchange, Murk Lane. 


Quantities and Prices of British 
Corn, &c. sold and delivered in 
this Market, during the week ended 
Saturday, 19th October. 


Qrs. -_ « «£4 s. ‘d. 
Wheat. .9,972 for 19,896 16 .5 Average, 38 10 
Barley. .5,020.... 7,356 3 9.......... 29 3 
Oats... .9,540.00+10,858 IL Tercceceeee 22 9 
ee sues Zocce Z IZ O..cccccees 26 0 
Beans , .2,657...+ 3,655 0 Ih... cevoees 27 2 
Pease ..1;893.... 3,012 17 G...... evel 9 


eo 


Price of BREAD. 


The price of the 4]b. Loaf is 
stated at 71d. by the full priced 
Bakers. 


CALCULATION. 8. 
86 Loaves of 4lb. each, at 74d. ...: 53 
One Sack of best Wheaten Flour .. 40 


oom 





Profit or remuneration for baking .. 13 9 


N.B.—The under-priced Bakers 
sell the 4Ib. Loaf, some at 6d. 
Others at 63d. and 7d, per Loaf. 
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SMITHFIELD, Monday, Oct. 28th, 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (alive). 
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NEWGATE (same day). 
- Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead). 
s @. 
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Welton cue 2 8B—4 4. 
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City, Oct. 30, 1822. 


BACON. 

Very little doing ino/d; and the 
price for new, to be shipped, con- 
tinues to fall. Sales have been 
made for the months of December 
and January, at. 28s. per-Cwt.-on 
board in Ireland ; and the Manu- 
facturers are eager to sell. Prices 
are nominal, for old here; say from 
22s. to 26s. — ; 

BUTTER. 

The speculators, though totally 
unsupported by the Cheesemon- 
gers, continue to buy. The latter 
seem determined to have none of 
the former’s stock ; ‘and, indeéd, 
according to present appearances, 
they are not likely to want it. There 
has been some wavering during the 
past weck; and, advices from all 
the ports of Ireland, of prices there — 
having advanced considerably, 
gave a momentary impulse to this 
Market. But it was only momen- 
tary; for the Market is now ‘as 
heavy as it has been ‘during the 
whole season; and if supplies con- 
tinue to come in, as there is every 
reason to expect, a decline is more 
likely than an advance.—Carlow, 
84s.— Belfast, 81s. to 82s.— Dublin, 
79s. to 80s.— Waterford, 
Cork and Limerick, 76;.—Dutch, 
98s. 
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CHEESE. 

The Factors begin to manifest 
an anxiety to get rid of their stocks 
of old; but new does not come in 
in great abundance; there is, how- 
ever, no want of the article.— 
Old Cheshire, 60s. to 74s.; New, 
46s. to 56s.—Coloured Derby, 46s. 
to 50s.; Pale, 44s. to 46s.— Double 
Gloucester, 46s. to 50s.; Single, 42s. 
to 46s.; Middling, 36s. to 40s. 





Price of HOPS, per Cwt. in the 
BorouGcH. 


Monday, Oct. 23.— Our Hop 
Market is very dull for Low and 
Middling Hops, but good Sussex 
pockets and Middle Kent bags 
have sold freely : currency—Sus- 
sex pockets 42s. to 54s.; Bags 40s. 
to 50s.; Kent Pockets 50s. to 70s.; 
Bags, 45s. to 86s.; East Kent to 
80s. 


Maidstone, Oct. 24.—The Hop 
trade this last week has been very 
dull, and lower full 5s. per cwt. ; 





the sales which have been made 
being confined entirely to the best 
Middle Kents: they are now sell- 
ing in bags at from 60s. to 70s. per 
cwt. and in pockets up to 4/, Duty 
is advancing, and called 210,000 /, 


Worcester, Oct. 19.—At our mar- 
ket this day, 877 pockets of New 
Hops and 12 of Old were weighed, 
Prices of inferior Hops rather 
lower, from 40s. to 50s.; but fine 
samples fully support last week’s 
prices, from 58s. to 65s.; and a few 
very fine from 67s. to 68s. The duty 
is estimated at 200,000 /. 


Hereford, Oct. 22.—At our Fair 
the Hops were generally fine in 
quality, and the number of pockets 
amounted to about 1000; of these 
875 were weighed; prices from 
45s. to 56s., and a few of the finest 
fetched 34. 


Stourport, Oct. 16.—At our mar- 
ket this day were weighed 628 
pockets. Good samples fetched 
rather an advanced price. 











Tue Recister is published in 
two Editions, the one price Six- 
pence, not having any stamp, 
cannot go postage free, and, there- 
fore, is to be obtained in the 
country by those only who live in 
or near large Towns, to which 
parcels are sent. But, for the 
convenience of those who are to 
be reach. ' in no other way than 
by cross-posts, a Stamped Edition 
is published, and may be obtained 
as newspapers are. The Stamped 
Edition is One Shilling. 





PUBLIC DINNER To BYRNE. 


Ir having been suggested to 
the Committee, that Saturday 
was the most inconvenient of all 
days for the holding of this 
Dinner, on account of the nu- 
merous engagements on that day, 
of persons likely to attend, it has 
been deemed expedient to post- 
pone it to Tuesday, the 5th of 
November, when it will be holden 
at the Horns Tavern, Kenning- 
ton. The Dinner to be on Table 
precisely at four o’clock, 


